RENAISSANCE   AND   REFORMATION

silver plate. The capital was wherever the King might be. Better than his
city of Paris, Francis loved his castles along the Loire. Everywhere he
wanted to have near him not only his counsellors, but 'his Household',
his 'company9, his mistresses, and his sister Marguerite, his faithful con-
fidante. 'A court without ladies isjLjr^riiijeitimejvyithQut roses!, he said.
We must picture in our mind's eye, at Chambord or 'at Fontainebleau,
those unending revels, the beauty of the costumes, men clad in cloth-of-
gold doublets, silken tights, feathered caps; die King in silver cloth; music,
games, schemes of love. Manners and minds were free. Gallantry which
carried an overture of sport had taken the place of solemn courtesy. The
court was hospitable to poets and artists. Louis XI had thought that
'knowledge makes for melancholy'; Francis I had an unbounded curiosity
and was a 'lover of good literature and learned men' to whom he took
pleasure in supplying subjects on which to sharpen their wits. 'Whoever
chanced to come was received, but he must needs not be a fool or stumbler',1
for the King's table was a true school, at which all subjects were discussed,
from warfare to painting, and the King was as much skilled in one as in
the other.

Nothing could be more interesting than to examine, in Benvenuto
Cellini's autobiography, the relationship between die Italian sculptor and
the King of France. The two men treated each other as equals. The King
was eager to keep Cellini at his court, since the artist created marvels for
his delight. For this, the King put up with a great deal. There was no
budget or limit set to expenditure. Francis I showered the kingdom's
reserves of gold and silver upon artists exactly as he saw fit. In Paris,
Cellini led a wild life, driving the King's tenants out of the Petit-Nesle,
in his studio unmercifully beating naked young women who were at
once his models and his mistresses, and heaping abuse on the judges of
the Ch&telet. But he got ofFscot free through the King's favour until the
moment when he fell out with die Duchess of Etampes, Francis's favourite.
There lay the boundary of forgiveness. In die sixteenth century, art had
the upper hand over morals, but not over pleasure. When it came to
religion, the age was so full of inconsistency diat Marguerite, a virtuous
and believing princess, could write licentious stories in die Hcptameron,
and the King, as he left his mistress's arms, could proceed to a chapel to
pray. The men and women of die Renaissance had so much animal
violence that the scruples of their minds never put a check on the motions
of their bodies. They were good Catholics, but they did not go abroad
1 BRANTOME.
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